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A GERMAN INTERIOR. 

All who study the quaint picture of the cat and 
the housewife, representing a famihar German inte- 
rior, will be pleased with the domestic scene, which 
is as common to all parts of the civilized world as it 
is to Germany. The dame of the pots and kettles is 
anxious to punish the cat of the house for drinking 
milk. Her right hand has a rod in pickle, while she 
coaxes through a morsel of food with her left. The 
cat looks slyly at her through the doorwa5% thinking, 
'' Young as I am, 
old witch, you need 
not expect me to 
be so stupid as to 
be caught by your 
tricks." The 
chances are that 
the cat is too smart 
for the old woman, 
and so escapes a 
well-merited pun- 
ishment. 

Our engraving is 
from a picture 
painted by Benja- 
min Vautier, a cel- 
ebrated German 
artist. He was the 
son of a clergyman, 
born in 1829, at 
Morges, on Lake 
Geneva, in Lau- 
sanne. He was 
educated in Gen- 
eva, and afterward 
went to Dusseldorf 
to study the art of 
painting, complet- 
ing his art-educa- 
tion in Paris. He 
returned to Dus- 
seldorf, where he 
now has his studio, 
and is popular as a 
painter of German 
home-life and do- 
mestic scenes. 

An article of in- 
definite length 
might be written 
concerning the va- 
rious species of 
cats in existence. 
These pretty and 
gentle animals are 
prized much more 
highly in Europe 
than in America. 
The Roman cats, 
called by the 
women of the Eter- 
nal City "inzck, 
inzch," instead of 
"pussy, pussy," 
are celebrated for 
their form, beauty, 
and color. They 
are carefully fed on 
tripe, which is sup- 
posed to be the 
most delicate food 
they can eat. Early 
in the morning the 
rich Romans may 
be seen going home 
from the markets 
with long bits of 
tripe fastened to 

the end of a hooked stick. If one of these is asked 
what he is doing, he will reply : " I carry it home to 
my cat." This is as fashionable a proceeding for a 
noble Roman as it is for a New York gentleman to 
order a bouquet of flowers for the opera. In Roman 
houses the cat dozes all day on the top of the stove, 
a piece of kitchen furniture very different from its 
American namesake. No cat would stop long on the 
top of an American stove ! The Roman article of 
that name is a lengthy brick affair, filled with pits or 
holes for each cooking utensil. The lire is made of 
charcoal, and it would surprise an American cook to 
see how a Roman cook throws his fire about when 
getting up a dinner. One might think he would 



burn the Eternal City up ! Some years ago, an Ox- 
ford Street .baker, in London, had a large and mag- 
nificent tortoise-shell cat which weighed over forty 
pounds. It was the pride of the whole neighbor- 
hood, and at last became so famous that the Queen 
requested it might be brought to Buckingham Pal- 
ace for her to see. This cat wore a beautiful red col- 
lar about its neck, and dozed all day in the baker's 
street window, drawing crowds of admirers. It died, 
as all cats must, and was buried in Kensal Green. 
One of the most wonderful cats we ever heard of 




"POOR PUSSY!" — BcNjAMiN Vautier. 

was a common Irish cat, owned by a country gentle- 
man who lived in the county of Cork, not far from 
the Blarney Castle estate. A man of wealth and cul- 
ture, who had seen much of the world, he neverthe- 
less became very fond of his cat, which was allowed 
to doze in her master's private room. When walk- 
ing over his estates, he frequently carried pussy 
under his arm. This cat had the unromantic name 
of "Jeff," a very common name for Irish cats. She 
lived to the good old age of seventeen years. Her 
master, as a matter of curiosity, kept a recoi'd of all 
her kittens, and after she died he closed the account, 
when it was found that she had been the mother of 
seven hundred and ninety-two. 



AD VERTISEMENTS. 

The first advertisement printed in English is to be 
found in one of the early Mercuries published by 
Thomas Newcourt, in 1652. It was the announce- 
ment of an heroic poem, a congratulatory panegyric 
upon Cromwell's Irish victories. Like the memor- 
able invention of roast pig, this obvious mode of 
bringing the means of supply into correspondence 
with the wants of the community came in by slow 
degrees ; and it was not till very recent days that the 

M^orld discovered, 
through the me- 
dium of advertise- 
m e n t s , the full 
value of publicity. 
For the agency 
which is now a ne- 
cessary supplement 
to our se uses — 
which is, as it were, 
the ej'es, ears, and 
mouth of the pub- 
lic, as essential to 
its intercourse and 
its myriad opera- 
tions — the Eng- 
lishman of the time 
of Charles I., what- 
ever may have been 
his wants, had no 
equivalent. Even 
the Commonwealth 
and the reigns im- 
mediately succeed- 
ing, beheld but a 
feeble rill of adver- 
tisements as com- 
pared with the 
mighty flood of to- 
day; and these 
were, in the first 
instance, mainly 
confined to the 
controversialists of 
the day, or their 
publishers. The 
Mercurius PoUticiis 
advertised " Gos- 
pel Marrow, or a 
Few Sighs from 
Hell, or the Groans 
of a Damned Soul," 
among the earliest 
ann ouncements 
with which it cater- 
ed for the serious 
public. In the 
number for Sep- 
tember, 1659, how- 
ever, is one which 
is more interesting, 
in that it brings us 
face to face with 
one of England's 
greatest poets : 

"Considerations 
touching the likeliest 
means to remove hire- 
lings out of the Church; 
wherein is also discours- 
ed of tithes, Church fees, 
Church revenues, and 
whether any mainte- 
nance of ministers can be 
settled by law. The 
author J. M. Sold by 
Lovewell Chapman, at 
the Crown, in Pope's 
Head Alley." 

In juxtaposition 
to this is an advertisement for a runaway apprentice, 
whose portrait is given, from his face "full of pock 
holes," to his jaunty "grey suit, trimmed with green 
and other ribands, black hat, and light cinnamon- 
colored cloak " — a rather spicy garb for an appren- 
tice whose beauty was so disfigured. A series of such 
portraits, in the Hjce a7id Cry, give remarkable evi- 
dence of the ravages of small-pox at this day, for 
every runaway seems to have been more or less pit- 
ted, though it is fair to assert that he received no 
mercy when captured. From 1660 the slender rill of 
advertisements becomes somewhat more significant 
of the times in other respects. A cavalier, returned 
from banishment with his royal master, advertises for 



